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THE   TEACHING   OF   FRENCH 
IN    ONTARIO 

By  JOHN  SQUAIR 

WE  seem  to  be  at  one  of  the  great  turnings  of  history. 
Many  new  things  may  date  from  this  year  of  peace,  1918. 
Hopes  are  high  that  popular  education  may  receive  a 
new  impetus.  In  England  the  Governmental  machinery  is  already 
stirring.  Commissions  to  investigate  the  state  of  the  teaching  of 
natural  science  and  modern  languages  have  prepared  elaborate 
reports. 

Action  in  Canada. 

In  Canada  something  very  important  has  been  done  for  the 
encouragement  of  natural  science  in  the  creation  by  the  Dominion 
Government  of  the  Advisory  Council  for  Scientific  and  Industrial 
Research.  And  modern  languages  should  now  receive  attention 
also.  If  a  Modern  Language  Commission  was  necessary  in 
England  much  more  so  is  it  here.  The  old  lady  of  Westminster, 
sometimes  regarded  as  no  early  riser,  is  awake,  but  her  daughters 
of  Canada  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  are  apparently  still 
enjoying  their  slumbers.  The  things  of  the  hand  and  the  stomach 
seem  to  interest  our  ministers,  inspectors,  and  other  leaders  of 
education  more  than  the  things  of  the  mind.  It  has  indeed  become 
almost  bad  form  to  speak  of  that  part  of  the  human  mechanism. 

Importance  of  French. 
In  Canada  it  is  particularly  desirable  that  secondary  schools 
and  universities  should  give  an  adequate  training  in  the  languages 
of  the  two  great  races  inhabiting  the  country.  In  English-speaking 
Canada  no  more  important  subject  can  have  a  place  in  our  institu- 
tions of  learning  than  French.  As  a  great  medium  for  the  com- 
munication of  knowledge  in  all  departments  of  science,  erudition, 
history  and  criticism,  it  is  unsurpassed.  For  strength,  clearness 
and  elegance  it  is  the  superior  of  all  living  languages.  Its  poetry, 
drama  and  fiction  are  of  wonderful  richness,  variety  and  elevation. 
It  is  also  the  mother-tongue  of  a  large  section  of  our  fellow-citizens 
to  whose  minds  and  hearts  it  ever  opens  the  way.  Failure  to 
comprehend  their  language  dooms  us  to  perpetual  failure  in  com- 
prehending   them.     Racial    misunderstanding    and    national    dis- 


integration  will  be  in  Canada  the  wages  of  the  neglect  of  French 
studies.  Learning  French  and  teaching  it  to  others  constitute 
for  us  a  lofty,  patriotic  duty.  And  not  least,  a  knowledge  of 
French  is  of  supreme  importance  in  acquiring  a  correct  mastery  of 
English.  Since  Norman  times  French  and  English  have  touched 
at  so  many  points,  in  such  a  variety  of  ways,  that  in  the  thorough 
understanding  of  either  a  knowledge  of  both  is  essential.  To 
the  English  student  an  acquaintance  with  the  clarity  and  dignity 
of  French  is  a  constant  corrective  of  obscurity  and  commonplace- 
ness.  The  elegant  phrasing  of  French  is  for  the  English  mind  a 
healthy  stimulus  in  overcoming  a  certain  proneness  to  clumsiness 
and  looseness  of  style.  There  is  great  need  to-day  in  English 
Canada  in  the  midst  of  noisy,  vague,  inaccurate,  illogical  utterance, 
private  and  public,  of  French  sanity  and  clearness.  The  move- 
ments of  French  literature,  too,  for  three  centuries  have  so  domi- 
nated English,  as  well  as  all  other  literature,  that  there  can  be  no 
proper  grasp  of  the  phenomena  of  literary  development  without  a 
thorough  grounding  in  the  history  of  French  letters. 

Our  Delinquency. 
But  hitherto  we  have  not  risen  to  the  full  height  of  our  duties 
and  privileges.  Far  too  small  a  number  of  our  English-speaking 
citizens  have  been  able  to  speak,  or  even  read,  the  language  of 
France.  In  this  we  have  been  content  with  small  achievement, 
so  small  indeed  that  the  French  of  Ontario  has  become  a  byword. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  hour  of  awakening  has  come.  A  half  million 
of  our  sons  rushed  to  save  France  and  England,  the  mothers  of 
civilisation,  from  the  attack  of  barbarous  invaders,  and  some  fifty 
thousand  of  them  sleep  over  there  in  the  soil  of  France  which  they 
died  to  defend.  No  more  shall  we  be  indifferent  to  France.  No 
longer  can  she  be  a  thing  remote.  Her  smiling  fields,  her  cities, 
her  churches,  her  people,  her  institutions,  her  language,  her  litera- 
ture, will  become  the  objects  of  our  affectionate  contemplation. 
We  will  investigate  the  defects  of  our  systems  and  methods,  and 
having  discovered  where  we  have  fallen  short,  we  shall  apply  the 
remedy. 

Better  Opportunities  Needed. 
No  better  material  for  making  scholars  exists  in  the  world  than 
we  find  in  the  youth  of  Canada.  But  we  have  failed  to  give  our 
students  sufficient  opportunity  to  learn  French  well.  We  have  not 
permitted  it  to  have  a  place  in  our  primary  schools,  and  a  stiff, 
formal  Entrance  Examination  has  long  forbidden  ready  access  to 
our  secondary  schools,  and  has  raised  the  age  of  entrants  beyond 


the  point  at  which  they  should  have  begun  their  study  of  that 
language.  And  in  these  secondary  schools  a  crowded  curriculum 
has  made  it  difficult  to  get  sufficient  time  to  do  more  than  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  elementary  grammar  and  a  limited  vocabulary. 
The  number  of  hours  per  week  devoted  to  French  is  often  ridicu- 
lously low.  Correct  pronunciation  and  the  elements  of  a  speaking 
knowledge,  always  slow  to  acquire,  have  been  much  neglected. 
Naturally,  too,  the  introduction  of  the  high  school  student  into  the 
rich  fields  of  French  history,  geography,  institutions,  literature,  the 
fine  arts,  and  so  on,  has  been  impossible,  and  he  has  come  to  regard 
the  subject  of  French,  despite  its  breadth  and  richness,  as  narrow 
and  jejune.  The  teacher  has  been  generally  overworked.  He  has 
had  all  his  teaching  time  taken  up  with  elementary  drill;  and  extra 
time,  which  should  have  been  given  to  widening  his  own  knowledge 
and  to  renewing  his  enthusiasm,  has  been  spent  in  correcting  endless 
exercises.  The  discouraging  circumstances  felt  by  all  students 
have  been  accentuated  for  boys  by  the  fact  that  they  saw  very  few 
men,  as  teachers  or  otherwise,  who  were  occupied  with  the  subject. 
They  came,  not  infrequently,  to  feel  that,  whatever  it  might  be  for 
girls,  it  had  no  particular  interest  for  them.  Often,  too,  the  teachers 
have  not  had  the  training  to  give  them  firm  footing  amidst  the 
many  difficulties  of  practical  French,  nor  the  breadth  and  depth  of 
culture  necessary  to  enable  them  to  give  their  pupils  inspiring 
glimpses  of  the  rich  fields  in  the  upper  reaches  of  their  subject. 
For  the  teacher  must  aim  high.  While  teaching  elementary  things 
like  grammar,  pronunciation  and  the  first  beginnings  of  conver- 
sation, he  must  ever  realise  that  fullness  of  power  in  French  will 
come  only  after  much  knowledge  has  been  acquired  and  many 
enthusiasms  experienced.  The  silly  person  who  imagines  that 
French  conversation  is  something  that  can  be  learned  in  a  few 
lessons  detached  from  all  other  studies  has  had  a  pernicious  in- 
fluence.    The  narrow  outlook  is  fatal  to  high  achievement. 

The  Changes  Needed. 

The  hour  has  come  for  two  great  changes  without  which  progress 
is  impossible:  French  must  have  more  time  devoted  to  it  in  our 
secondary  schools,  and  there  must  be  an  elevation  of  the  standard 
of  teaching.  Extra  time  should  be  got  by  beginning  the  subject 
at  least  a  couple  of  years  sooner,  by  securing  more  frequent  lessons 
during  the  week,  and  by  teaching  smaller  classes.  The  aimless 
years  often  spent  in  our  primary  schools  could  well  be  shortened  to 
provide  this  extra  time.  An  impetus  would  also  be  given  by  the 
distribution  of  more  prizes  to  worthy  pupils.  The  standard  of 
teaching  should  be  raised  by  increasing  the  knowledge  of  the  subject 


on  the  part  of  the  teacher  rather  than  by  exacting  knowledge  of 
pedagogical  methods.  Each  teacher  should  spend  a  sufficient 
time  amongst  French-speaking  people  to  become  familiar  with  the 
spoken  language  and  with  French  ways  of  thought  and  life.  Lower 
Canada  should  be  much  more  utilised  than  it  has  been  hitherto. 

A  stupid  prejudice  against  the  French  of  Quebec  has  often 
hindered  Ontario  people  from  profiting  by  the  accessibility  of  such 
a  large  and  homogeneous  linguistic  group.  The  higher  institutions 
of  learning  of  the  two  Provinces  should  unite  to  establish  a  system 
of  interchange  of  students  for  the  learning  of  the  two  languages. 
There  should  be,  too,  a  considerable  increase  of  male  teachers  in  the 
subject.  Less  laborious  drudgery  should  be  imposed  on  all  the 
teachers.  Much  more  complete  libraries  should  also  be  furnished 
the  teachers  in  works  of  reference,  history,  travel,  the  drama,  poetry 
and  fiction.  And  particularly  should  periodical  literature  be  abun- 
dant, for  procuring  which  the  contiguity  of  Quebec  might  be  very 
useful. 

Public  and  Private  Grants  Needed. 
All  this  will  involve  larger  expenditures  of  public  funds  or  endow- 
ments by  private  citizens.  The  founding  of  prizes  and  scholarships 
or  of  libraries  by  private  persons  has  not  yet  become  a  favourite 
form  of  activity  with  us.  And  it  is  a  little  surprising  that  this 
should  be  so.  We  are  supposed,  as  a  people,  to  love  learning,  and 
we  have  plenty  of  wealth  if  we  were  disposed  to  use  it  aright.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  henceforth,  throughout  the  land,  gifts  for  the 
endowment  of  old-fashioned  learning  will  be  more  frequent. 

The  Work  of  High  Schools. 
It  should  be  possible  to  bring  high  school  pupils  far  enough 
forward  by  the  end  of  their  course  to  enable  them  to  read  easy 
French,  to  understand  it  when  it  is  read  or  spoken  to  them,  to 
express  themselves  in  French  regarding  common  things,  and  to 
have  some  idea  of  the  r6le  France  has  played  in  the  world.  Above 
all  they  should  be  filled  with  that  sympathy  for  their  subject  which 
will  urge  them  to  acquire  still  greater  knowledge. 

The  Needs  of  the  Universities. 
In  the  universities  three  important  kinds  of  changes  are  de- 
manded: Increase  of  staffs,  increase  of  time  and  better  material 
equipment.  Increase  of  staffing  is  necessary  to  permit  of  greater 
sub-division  in  undergraduate,  and  particularly  in  graduate  courses. 
The  great  extent  of  the  French  field  in  both  time  and  space,  and 
the  activity  of  French  genius  in  all  its  phases,  make  many  courses 


imperatively  necessary.  The  narrow  view  that  the  French  staff 
should  confine  itself  to  language  and  literature  must  be  abandoned. 
All  things  French:  in  history — linguistic,  literary,  social,  religious, 
political,  commercial;  in  geography — physical,  political,  economic, 
must  be  treated  by  the  French  staff,  for  they  are  the  most  competent. 
Nor  must  the  France  that  lies  outside  be  neglected,  such  as  colonial 
France  (Algeria,  Madagascar,  Indo-China,  etc.),  and  extra-terri- 
torial France  (Belgium,  Switzerland,  Quebec,  etc.). 

To  Encourage  Men  Students. 
Encouragement  should  be  offered  to  able  students,  particularly 
men,  to  devote  themselves  to  French.  Scholarships  and  fellow- 
ships should  be  created.  In  addition,  an  attempt  should  be  made 
to  lead  men  students  to  prepare  themselves  for  service  in  business 
with  foreign  countries.  French  is  one  of  the  great  international 
languages  and  in  all  countries  men  speak  it.  Even  if  one  desires 
to  go  further  and  learn  other  languages,  such  as  Italian  and  Spanish, 
French  can  hardly  be  dispensed  with.  It  is  a  natural  starting  point 
for  all  kinds  of  linguistic  research,  even  in  the  Scandinavian  and 
Slavic  fields.  Its  knowledge  is  important  in  the  whole  realm  of 
international  relations.  Moreover,  our  young  men  should  be 
brought  to  realise  the  value  of  French  as  a  training  for  the  Can- 
adian and  British  Civil  Service.  Englishmen  are  feeling  very 
keenly  just  now  how  delinquent  they  have  been  in  providing  well- 
trained  linguists  for  the  diplomatic  service.  Canada  and  the 
overseas  Dominions  might  well  share  in  the  duty  of  furnishing 
recruits  for  the  military,  naval  and  diplomatic  services  of  the 
Empire.  Our  universities  should  seriously  consider  this  important 
matter. 

Nurture  of  Erudition. 
The  nurture  of  erudition  is  another  thing  which  needs  serious, 
nay,  even  anxious  attention.  Canada  has  been  sadly  deficient  in 
this.  Our  scholarly  journals  are  very  few  in  number.  There  is 
great  need  of  a  series  of  Reviews  in  all  departments  of  scholarship, 
very  particularly  in  French  and  the  other  Romance  languages,  and 
these  must  grow  out  of  the  labours  of  university  staffs.  For  this, 
too,  a  great  increase  in  library  equipment  is  required.  The  French 
department  of  the  library  of  the  University  of  Toronto  is  generally 
considered  by  competent  persons  to  be  well  selected  and  contains 
little  that  might  be  regarded  as  deadwood,  but  there  are  many  gaps 
in  it,  and  for  long  years  to  come  it  must  enjoy  large  accessions  if  it 
is  to  become  an  efficient  mechanism  in  the  production  and  dis- 
semination of  scholarship. 


Funds  Are  Required. 

All  these  things  will  require  funds.  Whence  are  they  to  be 
derived?  The  Dominion  Government,  in  the  midst  of  its  munifi- 
cence to  natural  science,  ought  not  to  forget  the  equally  strong 
claims  of  such  a  practical  language  as  French.  The  Province  of 
Ontario  will  do  its  share.  But  an  opportunity  also  is  afforded 
to  private  persons,  alumni  and  others,  to  aid  in  this  great  work. 
The  English  Modern  Language  Commission  looks  to  private 
generosity  as  a  great  source  of  income  for  modern  studies,  and 
already  there  are  signs  that  private  generosity  will  liberally  respond. 
Such  gifts  as  that  of  Mr  Arthur  Serena  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
of  £20,000  for  the  founding  of  chairs  in  Italian  studies  are  proofs 
of  the  awakening  that  is  going  on  in  England.  Surely  alumni  and 
other  friends  of  learning  in  Canada  will  now  bring  their  gifts  and 
strengthen  those  things  which  have  ever  been  regarded  as  the 
foundations  of  civilisation.  The  subjects  which,  by  aiding  in^ 
dustry,  make  an  appeal  to  the  love  of  gain,  will  not  be  neglected. 
It  is  the  things  of  the  mind  which  are  in  danger  of  being  overlooked. 

Endowment  of  Prizes. 

Large  amounts  of  money  are  needed,  but  small  sums  can  be  well 
employed  and  their  identity  preserved  in  endowing  for  longer  or 
shorter  periods,  prizes  and  scholarships  in  secondary  schools  and 
other  institutions  wherever  French  is  taught.  A  hundred  or  two 
dollars  would  endow  in  perpetuity  a  prize  in  school  or  college. 
A  thousand  or  two  would  endow  a  larger  scholarship  in  similar 
institutions.  Four  or  five  thousand  would  endow  a  fellowship 
for  post-graduate  students.  Twenty-five  or  fifty  thousand  would 
endow  a  lectureship  or  junior  professorship.  Sums  of  from  five 
hundred  to  five  thousand  dollars  would  endow  special  departments 
in  university  or  college  libraries.  Individuals  or  groups  of  persons 
(e.g.,  graduating  classes)  can  help  in  these,  or  in  other  ways  not 
mentioned  here,  to  establish  French  studies  on  a  more  efficient  basis. 
It  would  be  a  great  pity  if  the  present  moment  were  allowed  to  pass 
without  accomplishing  something  for  the  culture  and  peace  of 
Canada. 
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